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GUIDE  FOR  READING  THE  CHARTS. 

THE  CHARTS  shown  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  trend, 
variation,  and  quantity  over  a  i^eriod  of  years. 
The  charts   are  constructed   above   the  base   or  zero   line; 
therefore,  all  quantities  are  read  as  starting  from  that  line. 

The  single  and  double  shading  is  used  to  give  distinction  and 
express  volume. 

The  scale  on  the  margin  should  be  noted  before  reading  a 
chart  or  comparing  it  with  another. 

Figures  based  on  census  reports  refer  to  production  of  the 
preceding  year. 

In   studying   international   trade,   in  this  publication   and 
elsewhere,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  imports  are 
usually  termed  "General"  and  "Special."    "General"  means 
the  total  quantity  entering  the  country.    "  Special  "  imports  are 
"  entered  for  consumption  "  and  do  not  include  reexports.    Like- 
wise in  the  case  of  exports,  "  General "  means  the  total  and 
"  Special "  refers  to  products  originating  or  manufactured  in 
the  country. 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  the  quantities  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  charts  are  the  "  Special "  imports  and  exports,  thus  elimi- 
nating goods  merely  shipped  through  a  countr}^  or  reexported. 
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BUTTER  PRODUCTION. 


UNITED   STATES. 


THE  BUTTER  INDUSTRY  of  the  United  States  is  so  large  that 
more  than  a  ton  of  butter  was  made  per  minute,  day  and  night, 
last  year.  Yet  it  will  be  observed  from  the  following  charts  that 
even  this  enormous  production  scarcely  meets  domestic  needs. 

Butter  has  occupied  a  position  as  a  food  in  the  United  States  ever 
since  the  earliest  settlements.  Jamestown,  Va.,  had  300  cattle  at 
Christmas  time,  1618.     From  that  time  growth  has  been  steady. 

The  pioneer  processes  of  making  butter  were  crude,  and  the  simple 
utensils  consisted  chiefly  of  a  dasher  churn  and  a  paddle.  For  many 
years  little  improvement  was  made  until  manufacturing  and  the 
development  of  cities  resulted  in  larger  consuming  centers  for  dairy 
products.  This  demand  stimulated  improvements  in  methods  and 
utensils  for  making  butter,  and  resulted,  about  1850,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system. 

The  factory  system  of  dairying  grew  rapidly,  and  its  development 
ma}'  be  attributed  to  advantages  which  it  has  over  farm  butter- 
making.  Butter  made  in  factories  generally  is  more  unifonn  in 
quality  and  is  manufactured  more  cheaply,  pound  for  pound,  than 
farm-made  butter. 
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Fig.  1. — United  Siatos.     Butter  inoduction. 


The  production  of  fann  butter  increased  rapidly  until  factory 
butter  was  made  in  large  quantities.  After  1900  farm-butter  pro- 
duction declined  with  factory  butter  still  increasing. 


Trend  of  the  Batter  Industry. 


The  variations  in  factory-butter  production  in  late  years  have  been 
due  largely  to  the  use  of  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products 
to  ineet  war  needs.  The  output  of  factory  butter  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 200,000,000  pounds  each  10  years  since  1880. 
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Fig.  2. — United  States.     Renovated-butter  production. 

Beginning  July  1,  1902,  the  date  of  the  first  records,  the  quantity 
of  renovated  butter  made  has  varied  considerably,  but  the  general 
trend  has  been  toward  a  smaller  production.  This  decrease  cor- 
responds in  general  to  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  farm  butter 
from  which  renovated  butter  is  largely  made.  It  is  probable  also 
that  improvement  in  quality  of  farm  butter  has  helped  to  increase 
its  consumption  as  such  and  to  decrease  the  supply  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  renovated  butter. 

Still  another  factor  is  the  matter  of  relative  butter  prices.  The 
increased  cost  in  recent  years  of  the  best  grades  of  factory  butter 
has  no  doubt  encouraged  consumption  of  the  cheaper  farm  butter. 
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Fig.  3. — Australia.     Butter  production. 

The  production  of  butter  in  Australia  doubled  from  1901  to  1911. 
The  fluctuations  shown  are  due  in  large  measure  to  periods  of 
drought  and  to  some  extent  to  the  diversion  of  milk  into  other  dairy 
products.  Butter,  however,  is  the  principal  dairy  product  of  Aus- 
tralia. 
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Fig.  4. — New  Zealand.     Buttor  production. 

The  production  of  butter  in  New  Zealand  increased  from  1904, 
the  date  of  earliest  record,  until  shipping  conditions  during  the  Eu- 
ropean War  curtailed  its  export,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
milk  was  then  turned  into  other  products,  especially  cheese  and 
milk  powder. 


Trend  of  the  Butter  Industry. 
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Fig.  5. — Canada.     Butter  production. 

The  early  dairy  development  of  Canada  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Canadian  records,  however,  do  not  begin  until  the 
census  year  1870.  The  factory  system  of  buttermaking  seems  to 
have  affected  farm  buttermaking  between  1890  and  1900,  causing 
a  slight  decrease.  Recovery  was  made,  and  the  farm  butter,  con- 
trary to  the  trend  in  the  United  States,  had  increased  considerably 
by  1910.  Factory-butter  production  was  affected  by  the  European 
Yv'ar,  the  variations  being  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  butter  production  of  Canada  practically  equals  consumption; 
there  is  comparatively  little  foreign  trade. 
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Fig.  6. — Sweden.     Factory-butter  production. 

Factory-butter  production  in  Sweden  increased  steadih'  though 
•slowly  until  the  war,  when  it  suffered  a  decline.  In  normal  years 
Sweden  exports  about  half  the  factory  butter  it  produces. 

Note. — The  foregoing  countries  are  the  only  ones  having  available  production 
records  complete  enough  at  this  time  to  form  a  basis  for  charts. 
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Fig.    7. — International    butter   trade.     Imports.      (Prewar,    1913.) 

The  greatest  market  for  butter,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  is  the 
United  Kingdom  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales),  which 
takes  more  than  half  of  the  butter  moving  in  international  trade. 
At  least  until  the  war  Germany  was  the  only  other  country  largely 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

The  quantities  included  in  "  Other  countries  "  in  the  chart  are  all 
below^  1  per  cent.     The  United  States  is  included  in  that  group. 

The  chart  shows  the  butter  imports  for  1913,  because  that  was  the 
last  year  during  which  international  trade  Avas  normal,  the  trade 
since  that  time  being  affected  by  the  war.  The  butter  represented 
is  imported  for  consumption  and  not  for  export. 


Trend  of  the  Butter  Industry. 


Fig.   8. — Internatioual   butter   trade.      Exports.      (Prewar,   1913.) 

Denmark  and  Russia  together  furnish  more  than  half  of  the  butter 
on  the  international  market.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Europe, 
with  the  addition  of  Siberia,  furnishes  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  butter  exports,  yet  that  quantity  is  insufficient  by  15  per  cent  to 
supply  the  European  import  market. 

As  in  the  case  of  imports,  the  United  States  furnishes  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  butter  in  world  trade,  and  so  is  included  with  "  Other 
countries  "  in  the  chart.     Figure  9  shows  the  trend  of  our  butter  ex- 
ports and  imports 
136599°— 19 2. 
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Fig.  9. — United  States.     Butter  trade. 

In  proportion  to  the  entire  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States,  the 
quantity  of  butter  exported  or  imported  has  been  small.  Exports 
have  been  extremely  variable,  and  in  normal  years  have  depended 
almost  wholly  upon  the  relations  of  domestic  prices  to  those  in 
foreign  markets.  Low  prices'  at  home  and  higher  prices  abroad 
stimulate  export. 

The  butter  trade  of  the  United  States  is  scattered  over  the  entire 
globe.  During  the  last  few  years  our  small  export  has  been  going  to 
about  TO  different  countries,  colonies,  and  dependencies. 
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Fic.   10. — Cnnada.     Butter  trado. 

The  Canadian  export  and  import  butter  trade  is  somewhat  t^imilar 
in  character  and  extent  to  tliat  of  the  United  States.  The  war  period 
shows  an  increased  import. 
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Fig.  11. — Australia.     Butter  trade. 

The  export  trade  of  Australia  has  developed  in  the  last  25  years. 
Serious  droughts,  which  affected  the  country  several  times  for  ex- 
tended periods,  reduced  the  production  and  the  export  trade.  The 
most  serious  drought  was  from  1912  to  1915.  Practically  all  the 
Australian  butter  exported  is  marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Fig.  12. — New  Zealand.     Butter  trade. 


The  butter  export  trade  of  Xew  Zealand  was  of  little  importance 
until  1890,  when  it  began  to  increase  rapidly.  In  recent  years  New 
Zealand  has  produced  more  cheese  than  butter. 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
greatest  import  market  for 
dairy  products  in  the  world. 
The  import  trade  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly  since 
1850,  following  the  great 
industrial  development  in 
England. 

The  peculiar  decline  of  the 
trade  in  the  eighties  was  si- 
multaneous with  the  collapse 
of  the  Xetherlands  export 
trade  (see  fig.  16).  and  the 
records  for  butter  imports 
during  the  period  from  1870 
to  1885  also  included  margarin 
(imitation  butter) .  The  mar- 
garin importation  from  the 
Xetherlands  in  1886  was  prac- 
tically 100  million  pounds, 
approximately  the  amount 
above  the  dotted  line  on  the 
chart. 

The  greatest  variation  on 
record  in  importation  of  but- 
ter occurred  in  1916.  In  that 
year  importation  of  butter 
dropped  nearly  200  million 
pounds.  This  decrease,  due 
to  the  war  conditions,  was 
equivalent  to  about  1  pounds 
per  capita. 

Exports  of  butter  from  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been 
exceedingly  small,  too  small 
to  be  visible  on  the  chart. 

Note. — Durinir  the  years  brulcred 
by  the  dotted  line,  margaWn  was 
iiichided  in  the  records  of  butter 
imports. 


Fig.   13. — United  Kingdom.      Butt  or   trade. 
The  scale  is  reduced  about  one-half   to  meet 
the  size  of  the  page,   but   the  proportions 
are  maintained. 
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Fig.  14. — Denmark.     Butter  trade. 

Note. — General  imports  1866  to  1908  and  special  imports  1909  to  1915.  See  "  Guide 
for   reading   the   charts,"   page   2.      Exports   figures   for   1917   and   1918   are   preliminary. 

The  great  Danish  export  trade  has  been  built  up  within  the  last  25 
years.  Important  aids  in  its  development  have  been  the  invention  of 
the  cream  separator,  in  1879 ;  cooperative  dairying,  beginning  in  1882 ; 
cooperative  factory  management,  in  1887;  the  use  of  milk  records, 
about  1895 ;  and  the  "  Lurmarke  "  or  national  trade-mark,  established 
by  law  in  1906.  The  first  four  factors  likewise  have  been  prominent 
in  the  dairy  development  of  other  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 
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Danish  importations  of  butter,  from  Sweden  and  Russia  at  one 
time  were  considerable,  and  comprised  most  of  the  imports  shown  on 
the  chart.  This  imported  butter,  used  largely  in  home  consumption, 
permitted  much  of  the  Danish  butter  to  be  exported. 
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Fig.  15. — Russian  Empire.     Butter  trade.      (Not  including  Finland.) 

In  less  than  20  years  Russia  increased  its  export  trade  in  butter 
from  a  very  small  quantity  to  an  amount  second  only  to  that  of  Den- 
mark. With  an  abundance  of  feed,  cattle,  land,  a  suitable  climate, 
and  excellent  cooperative  organizations,  Siberia  especially  has  uiade 
extraordinary  growth  in  dairying  in  recent  years.  Poland  also  fur- 
nished some  of  the  export  butter.  The  principal  export  markets 
were  Great  Britain.  Germany,  and  Demnark. 
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Fig.  16. — Netherlands  (Holland).     Butter  trade. 

The  Netherlands  has  been  an  important  exporter  of  butter  for  a 
longer  period,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country.  The  trade  was  ex- 
tensive in  the  eighties,  when,  it  is  reported,  some  traders  adopted 
adulteration  methods  and  lowered  the  quality.  The  trade  declined 
until  1900,  when  a  reputation  for  high  quality  was  again  established 
and  the  exports  began  to  increase. 

For  the  period  1870  to  1891,  inclusive,  the  records  for  butter  ex- 
ports included  margarin,  and  the  dotted  line  on  the  chart  indicates 
approximately  the  extent  of  the  butter  exports. 

The  imports  have  never  been  important,  as  the  country  always  pro- 
duced more  butter  than  it  consumed. 
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Fig.  17. — France.     Butter  tradn 

The  exportation  of  butter  from  France  has  declined  in  general 
during  the  last  20  years,  although  there  has  been  some  increase  in 
production.  The  decline  has  been  due  to  several  important  develop- 
ments, including  the  increased  exports  of  whole  milk  and  cheese,  the 
increased  domestic  consumption  of  butter,  and  the  manufacture  of 
condensed  milk. 

It  should  be  noted  that  butter  shipped  by  any  country  to  its  troops 
in  another  country  is  not  included  in  the  export  or  import  trade  of 
either,  but  is  considered  domestic  consumption. 
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Fig.   is. — Finland.     Butter  trad* 


In  the  .last  50  years  Finland  has  about  doubled  its  butter  exports. 
While  the  increase  has  been  fairly  regular  in  its  general  trend  there 
is  considerable  fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  Imports  were  too  small 
to  be  charted. 
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Fig.  19. — Germany.     Butter  trade. 

Imports  of  butter  into  Germany  in  1911  reached  nearly  124  million 
pounds,  having  increased  rapidly  from  1903,  when  the  50-million- 
pound  mark  was  passed.  The  export  trade  never  has  been  important. 
Germany  has  imported  butter  principally  from  Siberia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  and  Finland. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  is  the  only 
important  country  whose  imports  of  butter  regularly  have  exceeded 
its  exports  by  a  large  amount. 
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Fig.  20. — Sweden.     Butter  trade. 


Exports  of  Swedish  butter  on  a  considerable  scale  began  about  1870 
and  continued  to  increase  until  1896.  Since  that  date  they  have  been 
variable.  Exports  during  the  war  period,  especially  in  1918,  were 
greatly  reduced  on  account  of  shortage  of  feeds. 
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Fig.  21. — Norway.     Butter  trade. 


I'ntil  about  1900,  XorAvegian  imports  of  butter  exceeded  the  exports, 
although  the  production  of  milk  about  doubled  between  1855  and  1910. 
The  exportation  of  other  dairy  products  combined  with  a  greater 
consumption  of  butter  absorbed  the  increased  production  of  milk. 
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Fig.  22. — Italy.     Butter  trade. 


In  Italy  the  importation  of  butter  is  negligible,  and  the  exportation 
is  small  compared  with  most  other  European  countries.  The  principal 
dairy  product  of  Italy  is  cheese. 
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Fio.  23. — Arg-entina.     Bnttcr  trade. 


In  general  the  export  trade  of  Argentina  has  increased  since  1900, 
though  vvith  noticeable  fluctuations,  and  since  lOl-i  the  increase  has 
been  even  more  marked.  The  rise  in  butter  prices  during  the  war 
stimulated  the  industry  in  Argentina,  and  butter  exports  in  1918  were 
higher  than  in  any  previous  3'ear. 
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Fig.  24. — United  Stales.     Production  and  consumption  of  butter  per  capita. 
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Fig.  25. — United  States.     Butter  quotations. 
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Fig.   26. — Per  capita  consumption   of  butter  in  various   countries. 
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In  figure  24  the  reader  will  observe  that  except  for  1914  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  butter  in  the  United  States  has  been  slightly 
less  than  production.  That  year,  however,  there  was  a  net  import 
of  about  4  million  pounds.  Since  the  European  War  began  the 
consumption  has  gradually  dropped  below  the  production. 

Both  production  and  consumption  were  highest  about  the  year 
1900,  when  the  price  was  low,  as  shown  in  figure  25. 

The  prices  charted  up  to  1866  are  for  the  highest  grade  of  butter 
quoted  on  the  various  markets.  After  that  date  the  prices  are 
New  York  market  quotations  (wholesale)  for  creamery  butter  of 
the  grade  of  *'  Extras."  The  high  prices  of  the  period  1860  to 
1870,  and  also  the  rise  since  1914,  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  war  times  and  the  expansion  of  currency  of  those  periods. 

The  close  relation  between  production,  consumption,  and  prices 
of  butter  in  the  United  States  is  evident  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
two  charts.  It  will  be  observed  that  after  1879  the  price  line  in  the 
second  chart  takes  a  course  practically  opposite  to  that  of  the  lines 
of  production  and  consumption  in  the  upper  chart.  Such  a  condi- 
tion indicates  how  closely  prices  followed  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Figure  26  represents  general  information  on  the  approximate 
butter  consumption  of  coimtries  from  wliich  trustworthy  figm-es  are 
available.  The  years  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases  but  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  list  will  show  its  position  as  a  butter-consuming 
country. 


COMMENTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  foregoing  charts  are  subject  to  many  interpretations  of  varied 
character.  Of  the  deductions  applying  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
United  States,  however,  the  following  are  of  particular  interest: 

1.  Farm  buttermaking  reached  its  maximum  production  about 
1900.  The  present  trend  indicates  that  it  will  become  a  less  and  less 
important  factor  in  the  Nation's  butter  supply,  being  superseded  by 
the  factor}^  product. 

2.  Production  of  factory  butter  in  the  United  States  shows  a  more 
rapid  general  upward  trend  than  is  observed  in  any  foreign  country 
from  which  dependable  butter  figures  have  been  obtained.  The  num- 
ber of  such  countries,  however,  is  relatively  small. 

3.  Production  of  renovated  butter  in  the  United  States  is  declining. 
This  condition  evidently  results  from  reduced  supplies  of  low-quality 
farm  butter,  the  chief  product  from  which  renovated  butter  is  made. 
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4.  Butter  made  in  the  United  States  is  a  very  small  factor  in  the 
international  butter  trade.  More  than  99  per  cent  of  our  butter 
business  has  been  entirely  domestic,  except  in  the  last  three  years. 
Even  small  exports  and  imports,  however,  have  a  considerable  effect 
on  prices.  That  condition  is  especially  true  in  countries  where  butter 
production  and  consumption  are  nearly  equal. 

5.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  Avere  the  principal  butter- 
importing  nations,  and  Europe  in  the  last  decade  has  been  unable 
to  supply  its  own  butter  needs.  Shortly  before  the  war,  Siberia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  supplied  most  of  the  butter  which  Europe 
imported. 

6.  The  export-butter  business  of  nearly  all  countries  shows  notice- 
able fluctuations  in  short  periods  of  time,  indicating  that  the  balance 
between  domestic  supplies  and  the  profitable  foreign  outlet  is  delicate. 

T.  Well-known  facts  considered  in  connection  with  the  charts  show 
that  high  quality  is  essential  to  a  large  export  trade.  In  Denmark, 
which  before  the  war  had  the  largest  butter  business  in  the  world,  the 
quality  was  high.  It  may  be  added  that  her  stringent  laws  controlled 
the  quality  of  export  butter. 

8.  Information  supplementary  to  the  charts  shows  also  that  high 
quality  and  a  high  per  capita  consumption  generally  are  found  to- 
gether, as  also  are  low  quality  and  low  consumption. 

9.  Since  consumption  is  depressed  by  high  prices,  it  is  apparent, 
in  connection  with  the  quality  influences  discussed,  that  high  per 
capita  consumption  is  influenced  by  both  quality  and  price.  (Charts 
13, 1-1, 16,  21,  and  25  present  evidence  of  this  generally  accepted  fact.) 

10.  Briefly,  a  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  will  help  to  strengthen  the  domestic  market,  and  with 
enlarged  production  will  put  this  country  in  a  better  position  to 
increase  its  export  trade. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

UNITED  STATES. 

All  production  figures  for  the  period  prior  to  and  including  1914 
are  from  the  census  reports.  The  figures  for  1916,  1917,  and  1918  are 
from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Data  for  renovated-butter  production  and  export  are  from  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  contain  the  original  reports  on  the 
imjDorts  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  all  commodities. 
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The  figures  on  per  capita  production  and  consumption  of  butter 
were  computed  from  the  census  figures  to  and  including  1910.  After 
that  year  the  trend  indicated  on  the  chart  is  based  on  Bureau  of 
Markets  reports  of  factory  production. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Swedish  production  figures  are  from  the  yearbook,  Statistik 
Aarbog. 

The  international  charts  were  constructed  from  data  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  which  Was  compiled 
from  the  commerce  and  navigation  reports  of  the  various  countries. 

All  data  on  imports  and  exports  are  from  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation reports  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  Canadian  data  are  found  in  the  census  reports,  the  reports  of 
the  dairy  and  cold  storage  commissioner,  agricultural  reports,  and 
commerce  and  navigation  reports  (Trade  and  Commerce  Eeports). 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  INDUSTRY. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

Ice  Houses  and  Use  of  Ice  ou  the  Dairy  Farm.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  623.) 

Plan  for  Small  Dairy  House.      (Farmers' Bulletin  689.) 

Making  Butter  on  the  Farm.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  876.) 

Marketing  Butter  and  Cheese  by  Parcel  Post.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  930.) 

Marketing  Creamery  Butter.      (Department  Bulletin  456.) 

Detection  of  Lime  Used  as  Neutralizer  in  Dairy  Products.  (Department  Bulle- 
tin 524.) 

Marketing  Practices  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  Creameries.  (Department 
BuUetin  690.) 

Suitable  Storage  Conditions  for  Certain  Perishable  Food  Products :  Apples,  Po- 
tatoes, Sweet  Potatoes,  Onions,  Cabbage,  Eggs,  Frozen  Eggs,  Poultry,  Butter, 
etc.     (Department  Bulletin  729.) 

Trend  of  the  Dairy  Cattle  Industry  in  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries. 
(Department  Circular  7.) 

Trend  of  the  Cheese  Industry  in  the  United  States  and  Other  Countries.  (De- 
partment Circular  71.) 

Suggestions  for  the  Manufacture  and  Marketing  of  Creamery  Butter  in  the 
South.     (Secretary's  Circular  66.) 

Errors  in  the  Weight  of  Print  Butter,  Their  Causes  and  Prevention.  (Secre- 
tary's Circular  95.) 

FOR   SALE   BY   THE  SUPERINTENDENT    OF   DOCUMENTS,    GOVERNMENT   PRINTING 
OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Dairy  Industry  in  the  South.      (Farmers'  Bulletin  349.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Production  and  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products.  (Department  Bulletin  177.) 
Price,  5  cents. 

Labor  Requirements  of  Dairy  Farms  Influenced  by  Milking  Machines.  (De- 
partment Bulletin  423.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Dairy  Industry  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  (Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Bulletin  16.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Dairy  Industry  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin 
18.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Dairying  in  California,  and  Export  of  California  Butter  to  the  Orient.  (Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  24.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Investigations  in  Manufacture  and  Storage  of  Butter:  I,  Keeping  Qualities 
Under  Different  Conditions  and  Temperatures,  with  Remarks  on  Scoring  of 
Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  84.)     Price,  10  cents. 

Manufacture  of  Butter  for  Storage.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  148.) 
Price,  5  cents. 

Normal  Composition  of  American  Creamery  Butter.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try Bulletin  149.)     Price,  5  cents. 

Factors  Influencing  Change  in  Flavor  in  Storage  Butter.  (Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Bulletin  162.)     Price,  10  cents. 

Rapid  Method  for  Determination  of  Water  in  Butter.  (Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry Circular  100.)     Price,  5  cents. 

ParalTining  Butter  Tubs.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  130.)  Price,  5 
cents.  ^ 

Wh(>y  Butter.     (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  161.)     Price,  5  cents.  5 

New  Method  for  Determining  Fat  and  Salt  in  Butter.  Especially  Adapted  for 
Use  in  Creameries.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  202.)  Price,  5 
cents. 
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